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SAVE TIME, TEACH BETTER 


Wide-awake Teacher: 
Would you welcome new ideas in regard to the development of school projects? 
Do you need material to help carry out the plans you have in mind? 
Then let us show you how THE WORLD BOOK will help. 


THE WORLD BOOK 


10 Volumes 


Edited by M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, and 200 special authorities. 

New, accurate and complete on all subjects. 

Approved by the Wisconsin State Department of Education, State Library Com- 
mission, and also by 27 other states. 

The American Library Commission recommends it as “the best’. 

Ask any superintendent or teacher. 

See review by Frank J. Lowth in the December number of the Wisconsin School 


Journal, 
Projects and Problems 


is a 68 page book edited by Professors O’Shea, Bagley, McMurry and others to show 
what leading teachers have done and what you may accomplish in carrying out the 
project idea by means of THE WORLD BOOK. 


Write for Free Copy 
If you are interested in the project-problem idea and would like to know how THE 
WORLD BOOK will help you, write us and we will send a complimentary copy. This 
offer is good only until February 10, 1925. 
L. E. Magers, W. F. Quarrie & Co. 
State Representative, Waukesha, Wis. 86 East Randolph St., Chicago, Illinois. 























ture on any Tour 


Clip this Coupon for Litera- ) 





The City Bank 


An Ideal Vacation 
UNDREDS of Wisconsin teachers Milwaukee: Wis 


spend their vacations in travel. iiniitintiad: 
Plan a trip yourself for next summer. ae ay 
Wecan help you make all arrangements, ture and information on the 

: : tour checked below. 

procure your tickets and reservations, 
issue Travelers Cheques, suggest edu- Europe 
cational features to be seen. etc. All at Alaska 
no extra cost to you. Canadian Rockies 


; ' Yellowstone 
Let us handle the practical details of a a meen Mines: 


your trip. Great Lakes 
Note: College Women’s European Tour 
36 days--all expenses $330.00 


Signed: 








Travel Bureau of The City Bank |“ 


Second St. between Grand and Wells es 
Milwaukee Wisconsin <r: state 
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OUR BEST INVESTMENT 


This month and next the schools and school taxes will take much time 
and attention away from Cross Word Puzzles, Mah Jong, Radio, and the 
Movies. Most of the discussions will not be illuminating; many will 
merely darken counsel. There will be much reiteration of age-old criti- 
cisms and many revivals of the complaints of long ago. Old prejudices 
will be united with new opinions and the resultant error will be enunci- 
ated as an important discovery. 


We shall be told that the schools are too conservative and too radical; 
too superficial and too complex; too modern and too far behind the times; 
too much given to fads, too little to cultivating the finer things of life; 
and so on, ad infinitum. There will probably be an agreement among the 
critics that schools cost too much and that taxes should be reduced. 


School taxes can be lowered. We can shorten the school period, the 
school year, the school day. We can go back to the days when high 
schools were for the select few. We can reduce salaries and drive out of 
the schools our best teachers. We can eliminate from the curriculum 
all but the most obvious essentials. We can go without modern equip- 
ment, we can house children in barracks, we can stand them in rows in 
these substitutes for school houses. We can abolish all health work, dis- 
charge all school nurses, and no longer weigh, measure, and look after the 
growth of the children. We can go back to the good old days of the 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, the three R’s, and low school taxes. We could 
even abolish schools and save all our school taxes. This would allow us 
to spend one hundred per cent of our income instead of ninety-eight per 
cent. We could thus add a billion and a half to our twenty billion dollar 
luxury bill. We would save almost as much as we spend for tobacco. 


Suppose we cut school costs in half for ten years. How much would 
our national wealth be increased? We couldn’t afford to do it. The cost 
would be appalling. 

School taxes are the highest form of investment. Through them we 
conserve our resources, add to our wealth, give youth a fair start in life, 
preserve our social heritage, and increase the sum total of human happi- 
ness. The school is now returning more than any other tax-supported 
agency for the investment that society makes in it. The school taxis our 
best form of social, civic, political, and economic insurance. It is our 
best and wisest investment. 
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The Single Salary Schedule 


By JESSE H. NEWLON 
Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colo., President N. E. A. 








The single salary schedule embodies the 
principle of equal salaries for teachers of 
equal preparation and years of experience 
in a given school system, regardless of the 
grades in which they teach. 

It has been a tradition in the United 
States that teachers in the high schools 
should be paid on a higher schedule than 
teachers in the elementary schools. The 
adoption of the single salary schedule does 
not automatically put all teachers in a 
school system on the same salary basis. The 
effect is to put college graduates teaching 
in the elementary schools on the same sched- 
ule as college graduates in the high schools. 

It is not always possible immediately to 
wipe out all the differences existing. For 
example, in the city of Denver the differ- 
ential between the salary schedules for high 
school teachers and elementary school teach- 
ers amounted to $700, and it was not pos- 
sible to wipe out the difference in one year. 
The program adopted calls for the elim- 
ination of this differential over a period of 
four or five years. 

It may be years before the requirement 
of four years of professional training above 
the high school is set up for teachers in all 
grades. At present the more progressive 
city school systems require as a minimum 
two years of professional preparation 
above the high school, or, in other words, 
graduation from the traditional normal 
school course. Such teachers coming into 
the elementary schools are, under the sin- 
gle salary schedules in vogue, paid at a 
lower salary than the teachers holding col- 
lege degrees. 

Certain arguments have been advanced 
in favor of the single salary schedule which 
experience with this type of schedule seems 
to prove to be sound. My observation has 
been that there are in every school system 
college graduates teaching with success in 
the elementary schools, who, in order to ob- 
tain the higher salaries ordinarily paid high 
school teachers, are striving to secure high 
school positions in which they are bound 
to be less successful. I have in mind a 
brilliant primary teacher who applied for 


a position in the high school in order that 
she might avail herself of the advance in 
salary, but who, when the single salary 
schedule was adopted, withdrew her appli- 
cation and continued in the work for which 
she was particularly adapted and in which 
she had already gained distinction. 

The single salary schedule also assumes 
that the elementary schools require as well 
prepared teachers as do the high schools. 
It is not possible adequately to prepare one 
to begin his service as a teacher in the ele- 
mentary schools in the two years of train- 
ing of collgiate grade. The teacher should 
have, first of all, an extensive general edu- 
cation—certainly not less than that repre- 
sented by four years in college. In addi- 
tion, he must have the professional prepa- 
ration which fits him for his particular pro- 
fession. Anyone who will attempt to map 
out an adequate teacher training course, 
bearing in mind the cultural values as well 
as the professional values to be gained, will 
quickly see that it is impossible to do this 
work in less than four years of work of 
college grade. Even then, the teachers’ 
education and professional training has 
only begun. 

The advances which we have made in our 
profession in the past generation have been 
even more rapid than those in the fields of 
engineering and medicine. Already there is 
a vast body of knowledge and skills which 
must be mastered by the successful teacher. 
The single salary schedule recognizes this 
fact. It also recognizes the fact that ele- 
mentary education is really fundamental 
and that teachers in this field should be 
fully prepared for their work and should 
be paid salaries that will enable them to do 
the best work. 

There was one interesting outcome of the 
adoption of this schedule in Denver. There 
were in Denver the Grade Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and the High School Teachers’ 
Association. These two associations were 
not always able to agree on policies—par- 
ticularly on salary matters. In the fall of 
1920, however, they did come to an agree- 
ment in approving the adoption of the sin- 
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gle salary schedule as formulated by the 
superintendent of schools in conference 
with representatives of the teachers a3 well 
as with the Board of Education. In No- 
vember, 1922, these two associations volun- 
tarily dissolved, and in their place was 
formed the ‘‘Denver Classroom Teachers’ 
Association.”” The loyalty and devotion 
of this organization was tested almost im- 
mediately in one of the bitterest school 
board fights ever waged in this country, in 
which the progressive policies of the Board 
of Education in Denver were assailed by 
vicious interests. The victory which was 
won for education in this community was 
due in large part to the morale of the 
teaching staff. 

A single salary schedule should not be 
forced on a teaching body. If the Denver 
schedule has met with any degree of favor 
among the teachers, it has been due to the 
fact that previous to its adoption the mat- 
ter was thoroughly discussed by all of the 
teaching groups in the system and was ap- 


proved by each group by large majorities. 
This meant that the teachers were willing 
to give the schedule a fair trial, and, more 
important than that, it meant that the 
morale of the system was not sacrificed, 
but was strengthened. 


No one would contend that the single sal- 
ary schedule is the final solution of all of 
our salary problems. It embodies certain 
principles of fundamental importance, but 
is probably only a long step in the right 
direction. The adoption of such a schedule 
will place a somewhat larger financial bur- 
den upon the community, but since the 
teacher is the most important factor in the 
school, the return of the investment will be 
large, and there is no reason to believe 
that our prosperous American communities 
cannot support a schedule of this kind. 

In Denver this type of schedule was 
strongly approved by the Committee on 
Education of the Chamber of Commerce 
prior to its adoption by the Board. 








The Next Step’in the Improvement of Teacher 
Training in Wisconsin 


By PRESIDENT H. A. BROWN 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 











The past eight years have been a period 
of internal development in Wisconsin state 
normal schools. Little has been done in the 
way of outward expansion, in enlarging 
campuses, construction of new buildings, 
establishing new departments, and similar 
extensions and improvements. The de- 
velopment which has taken place has not 
been obvious, and the general public is, to 
a large degree, unaware of the improve- 
ment and progress in the direction of high 
standards and efficient work. The normal 
schools have abandoned completely the no- 
tion that their function is to serve as lib- 
eral arts colleges on the junior college 
plane, and they have become primarily 
and exclusively institutions for the profes- 
sional training of teachers.. 

The state normal schools of Wisconsin 
have now reached the point where they are 
ready for the next step in their develop- 
ment. This step is the authorization by 
the legislature of the board of normal 
school regents to grant professional de- 


grees to students who complete the four- 
year courses which the board has author- 
ized to be given in these institutions. A 
bill has been prepared for this purpose 
which consists of a simple grant of power 
to the board of normal school regents. 
The board already has power to prescribe 
courses of study four years in length, to 
choose text books, to employ faculties, and 
to do many other things which are neces- 
sary to the operation of a system of state 
normal schools. This bill merely adds to 
these powers the right to confer degrees 
upon students who complete a four-year . 
course of the kind, quality, and standard 
for which similar degrees are granted by 
other institutions of like character and 
rank. There is nothing unusual or dan- 
gerous in this grant of power, for by stat- 
ute the board already possesses extensive 
powers far greater. in importance than 
this. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
shows the extent to which governing boards 
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[ States in which the governing board of State Normal Schools has authority from the 
legislature to grant degrees to graduates of four-year courses. 





of normal schools in the United States have 
been given authority by the legislatures to 
grant degrees. 

In the accompanying map the white 
states are those in which the governing 
boards of state normal schools have been 
granted authority by the legislature to 
grant degrees to graduates of four-year 
courses in state normal schools. The black 
state are states in which such authority 
has not yet been granted. In order to 
make the matter entirely clear and in com- 
plete conformity to the exact facts in the 
ease, the following statements are made: 

A. Two states have no normal schools. 
Delaware has nothing which is even an ap- 
proximation to a state normal school. In 
Vermont the legislature has authorized the 
establishment of standard two-year teacher- 
training courses and three of these are in 
operation, but they do not constitute state 
normal schools, legally or in equivalency. 

B. Twelve states which have state nor- 
mal schools have not given the governing 
boards the right to grant degrees. Wis- 
consin is one of the twelve. The other 
eleven are: Alabama, Arizona, Connecti- 


a States in which the board does not have such authority. 


eut, Idaho, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington, and Maine.. 

C. Thirty-four states have passed bills 
in their legislatures giving the governing 
boards of their state normal schools the 
power to grant degrees to graduates of 
four-year courses. 

a) In Minnesota, while the authority has 
been granted by the legislature, the normal 
schools have not yet begun to grant degrees; 
b) In Tennessee, the authority to grant de- 
grees takes effect on September 1, 1925; c) In 
Montana, the degree power was granted in 
1905 and degrees were granted for several 
years. The board still has the right to confer 
degrees, but it has ceased to do so for the pres- 
ent; d) In Massachusetts, New York, West Vir- 
ginia and North Dakota only a part of the 
state normal schools have yet been placed in 
the degree-granting class; e) in Florida, Neva- 
da, Utah and Wyoming there exists a state 
normal school, legally established as such by 
the legislature, but located at the state univer- 
sity, under the governing board of the univer- 
sity which has power to grant degrees and 
does do so. This is equivalent to having a de- 
gree-granting normal school in the state. f) 
In Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, In- 
diana, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
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South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia all of the normal schools are in the de- 
gree-granting class. 


D. In summary of the foregoing it may 
be said that (1) two states have no normal 
schools; (2) twelve states have not given 
the governing boards of normal schools 
the right to confer degrees; (3) thirty- 
four states, by legislative act, have con- 
ferred upon the governing boards of their 
normal schools the right to confer degrees 
upon graduates of four-year courses. 


Teaching a Profession 


During the last ten years teaching has 
moved forward toward a real profession. 
It is recognized at the present time that 
mere knowledge of subject matter is not 
sufficient. The teacher of today not only 
needs to know subject matter thoroughly, 
but must also be well grounded in certain 
scientific aspects of education and possess 
technique of teaching which was unknown 
a quarter of a century ago. Teachers are 
now expected to have the same specific 
training, based upon scientific procedure, 
so far as ean be done in the short time de- 
voted to their preparation, as is expected 
of engineers, dentists, and other similar 
professionally trained people. A dentist 
who attends to a child’s teeth is required 
to have six years of preparation beyond 
high school. The child’s education should 
be as important as the’ care of his teeth. 
Probably it will be a long time before 
teachers will universally have six years 
of training beyond high school, but there 
is even now a strong demand for some- 
what longer courses for teachers, and it 
has been in response to this demand that 
the board of normal school regents has au- 
thorized the longer optional courses now 
offered in Wisconsin state normal schools. 
For the complete functioning of these 
courses in the professional training of 
teachers it is imperative that a degree in 
education be granted on their completion, 
just as an engineering degree is granted 
at the end of a four-year course which pre- 
pares a student to build bridges or a den- 
tal degree at the end of a course which 
prepares for caring for teeth, 

The professionalizing of teaching has 
brought about a great demand for more 
thorough training of teachers. This has 
been one of the important factors in stimu- 
lating the development of teacher-training 


institutions State normal schools are rap- 
idly becoming high grade professional 
schools which rank with other institutions 
for professional education. They have 
not by any means reached the high point 
of development which has been attained by 
many other kinds of professional schools, 
but they are advancing rapidly. 

Although normal schools offer four-year 
curricula, they are not colieges of the lib- 
eral arts type whose purpose is a general 
education. Normal schools offer many of 
the same subjects which appear in the cur- 
ricula of liberal arts colleges, but these sub- 
jects are taught in the normal schools from 
an entirely different point of view. The sub- 
ject matter is of an equally advanced type, 
but the objectives and content differ. 
Mathematies, for example, in an engineer- 
ing school differs greatly in objectives and 
professional content from mathematics as 
taught for purely cultural purposes in a 
college for general education. In the same 
way, mathematics taught in a normal 
school to prospective teachers differs from 
that taught in an engineering school, and 
also from purely academic courses in 
mathematics. There is a point of view ina 
state normal sehool which no other insti- 
tution does or ean duplicate. 


A Degree Imperative 


The professionalizing of teaching and 
the development of normal schools into 
high grade professional schools for teach- 
ers, have gone along side by side, and the 
development has been very rapid during 
the last few years. Prospective teachers 
who finish a four-year curriculum in a 
state normal school are as worthy of re- 
ceiving a degree as are graduates of some 
other professional schools. In fact it is 
most proper and fitting that a teacher who 
completes a well-rounded four-year cur- 
riculum in a state normal school are as 
riculum in a state normal school should 
receive a degree in education. 

There is an injustice now in the fact 
that degrees can not be conferred upon our 
own Wisconsin young men and women 
when they complete a four-year curricu- 
lum in a state normal school. <A degree 
in the teaching profession is more and 
more valuable every year. It is essential 
in securing the best positions and the best 
salaries. Inability of the board of regents 
to grant degrees places our own Wiscon- 
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sin-born young men and young women un- 
der a serious handicap. This is especially 
true when they are in competition for posi- 
tions with degree graduates of state nor- 
mal schools in all the surrounding states 
in the middle west. A number of young 
men and women have completed the four- 
year curriculum at the State Normal School 
at Oshkosh, and they have found it im- 
possible to secure the positions to which 
they are entitled by training, simply be- 
cause the board is not authorized to grant 
them a professional degree. 

There is another particular in which 
graduates of the state’s own teacher train- 
ing institutions are seriously handicapped, 
and the present situation is unjust to them. 
Twin brothers may decide to prepare for 
teaching and may go to different institu- 
tions, for reasons which are entirely justi- 
fiable. One may go to a private college 
and the other to a state normal school. 
They may both take similar and equiva- 
lent four-year curricula. By legislative 
authority the one who attends the private 
college receives a degree. The other who 
attends one of the state’s own teacher- 
training institutions and who completes an 
equivalent four-year course. ean not be 
granted a degree by the state of Wiscon- 
sin, for the reason that the legislature has 
never conferred upon the board of normal 
school regents the power to grant degrees, 
while it has conferred upon the trustees of 
every college in the state the right to do so. 
Sinee the state normal schools have ad- 
vaneed to the status which they have at- 
tained, it is as right and proper that the 
board of regents should be entrusted with 
the degree-granting power as it is that this 
power should be given to the board of trus- 
tees of private colleges. 

A better prepared teaching foree can 
be provided for the public schools of Wis- 
consin by making the state normal schools 
high grade, degree-granting professional 
schools. It is greatly to the credit of Wis- 
consin that the time has come when, in the 
training of teachers, the quality of product 
may be given chief consideration. This 
is fortunate for the children of the state. 
They can now have better prepared teach- 
ers. It has been necessary in the past in 
some degree to disregard quality, for it 
was impossible to prepare enough teachers 
for the state. It was then necessary to 


place the stress largely upon quantity pro- 
duction. 


Limiting the Supply 


A system of state normal schools should 
supply every school in the state with a 
well-qualified teacher and produce a suffi- 
cient surplus so that there may be some op- 
portunity for choice in the selection of 
teachers. It is unwise to tax the people 
of the state to turn out a great over-supply 
of teachers who can not secure positions. 
It is the intention in the future to admit 
to Wisconsin normal schools enough stu- 
dents to supply the state and a little more, 
but to retain a considerable number for 
a somewhat longer period of training, to 
the end that there may be a very definite 
improvement in the quality of teachers 
graduated by giving a considerable num- 
ber three and four years of training. 

The chief benefit of degree-granting on 
the part of Wisconsin normal schools will 
be rendered to elementary school teachers, 
and the main reason for granting the de- 
gree privilege is because there is and will 
always continue to be an inereasing de- 
mand for better trained teachers for ele- 
mentary schools. There are thousands of 
teachers in the elementary schools of Wis- 
consin who have had only two years of 
training beyond high school. Many would 
complete two years of professional study 
and thus become more efficient teachers, 
if this work could be taken in a profes- 
sional school for teachers which has the 
authority to grant degrees. Such work as 
these teachers need can not be done by a 
liberal arts college. In fact colleges have 
no desire to do this kind of work, for it is 
training of a strictly professional nature 
which is outside their field. The prepara- 
tion of teachers is distinctly a professional 
problem. The point of view of a liberal 
arts college is fundamentally different 
from that of a professional school for 
teachers. This implies no criticism what- 
ever of colleges and their work, any more 
than it would to say that they are not in- 
terested in the professional training of 
physicians and surgeons or dentists, which 
is equally outside their field. It is true 
that teachers in the elementary schools 
need a sound academic background, but 
they need that background professional- 
ized. There is as great a field for scholar- 
ship on a professional basis of this kind 
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as there is on a purely academic basis. Is 
it not true that there is a larger field for 
professional scholarship in education than 
is offered even in the recognized profes- 
sions ? 

In all of the foregoing the writer desires 
to point out that he fully recognizes that 
Wisconsin normal schools are not the only 
teacher training agencies in the state. 
County training schools are preparing 
large numbers of rural school teachers, and 
the University of Wisconsin, in its school 
of edueation, is also preparing teachers. 
All of these institutions are maintained 
wholly or in part by state appropriations 
and are a part of the state system of 
teacher preparation. It should be possi- 
ble in Wisconsin for a student to go 
through a county training school, to con- 
tinue his course in a state normal school, 
to receive a professional degree in educa- 
tion at the end of a four-year course, and 
then enter the graduate school of the uni- 
versity, with no loss of credit anywhere 
along the line. When this is true Wis- 
eonsin will have a state system of teacher 
training, instead of isolated units each 
working more or less independently in 
its own field. The granting of degrees by 


CAN AMERICA ARFORD EDUCATION ? 


state normal schools will benefit both coun- 
ty training schools and the University of 
Wisconsin, by strengthening one link in 
the chain of schools which constitute the 
teacher training system of Wisconsin. 


Carter Alexander, who was first assistant 
in the office of the state superintendent of 
schools in Wisconsin from 1918-1921, has 
been chosen as staff specialist to take charge 
of the finance and administration portion of 
the Phillippine school survey that is just 
starting. Dr. Alexander came here from the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, where 
he was professor of school administration and 
chairman of the committee on graduate work. 
For three years following his service here 
he has been assistant director of the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry under the American 
Council of Education with an office in Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. This year 
he joined the faculty of that institution per- 
manently. He will return to Columbia when 
the present job is finished, probably next 
summer. Dr. Alexander has had a wide and 
varied experience in the field of education, 
and is regarded as one of the three or four 
most eminent men in the field of educational 
administration. His services in educational 
finance have brought him recognition in that 
field also. 
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This year brings to a close the first quar- 
ter of the twentieth century. It will be in- 
teresting to check up educational advance- 
ment in this period. The century began 
on January 1, 1901. We old-timers re- 
member the arguments that were indulged 
in about this point. ‘‘What a Quarter of 
a Century has Done for our Schools.’’ A 
good subject for essays. 





The problem of salaries will soon be 
up. Salaries are not too high now, but 
they look enormous when compared with 
the good old days. In 1854 the average 
paid to male teachers in Wisconsin was 
$18.75 a month, and the ladies—well the 
ladies existed on $11.00 a month. But 
this shows an improvement over other 
years. In 1849—the year after the state’s 
admission into the union—men received 


$15.22 and women $6.92. ‘‘Those who 
truly know the past seldom yearn for it.’’ 





There has been much rumbling in the 
school world over the athletic situation. 
One hears that too much school time is 
taken for athletics; that games are played 
on Friday afternoons and result in a loss 
of school time; that too many basket ball 
games are scheduled; that too much pres- 
sure in the name of school loyalty is put 
upon pupils to buy tickets for games; that 
athletics are becoming commercialized ; 
that too much pressure is being brought to 
make teachers give marks to incompetent 
students who are on the teams, and that 
the school exists for ‘‘the team, not the 
team for the school.’? We wonder if there 
is a danger here and if we may not go too 
far with a most desirable activity. 





READING 


That the teaching of reading has been 
revolutionized in seventy years is evi- 
denced by the principles underlying San- 
der’s Readers which were recommended 
for Wisconsin schools by State Superin- 
tendent Barry in January, 1855. He 
points out their distinguishing features as 
follows: 

1. The child is taught to read by the use 
of intelligible words only—beginning with 
those of the least, as those of two letters, 
and gradually advancing to those of 
greater length. 

2. The words that compose the reading 
lessons of the Primer, First and Second 
Readers, are arranged in spelling lessons, 
to be learned by the pupil before he is re- 
quired to use them in the reading lessons. 

3. All the difficult words of each read- 
ing lesson in the Third and Fourth Read- 
ers, are formed into lessons for spelling, 
with definitions. 

4. The instructions in the sounds and 
power of the letters, as well as the rules 
for spelling, are more clearly presented in 
Sanders’ New Speller, Definer, and Ana- 
lyzer, than in any other work of the kind. 

5. The words in the Speller, Definer, 
and Analyzer are so arranged as to ex- 
hibit their definitions by comparison, con- 
trast, or analysis, in connection with their 
orthography and pronunciation. 
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6. The spelling and _ pronunciation 
throughout are uniformly in accordance 
with that of Dr. Webster. 

7. The primary books contain more les- 
sons of easy reading than other works, 
there being over one hundred pages made 
up of monosyllables. 

8. The progression from one book to 
another is more regular, gradual, and 
philosophical than is usually found in 
other books. 

9. The character of the lessons are such 
as is not only adapted to interest and in- 
struct in the art of reading, but at the 
same time to impart some moral or scien- 
tifie truth. 

10. This series contains a greater va- 
riety, both in style and subjects, than is 
usually found in other books of the kind. 

11. The practical instruction in the 
Rhetorical Principles of reading and 
speaking, contained in the Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth Readers, and also in the Young 
Ladies’ Reader, and their application to 
the reading exercises, throughout the en- 
tire series, constitute a distinguished char- 
acteristic of these books. 

It may be interesting to observe that the 
series contains a 

Speller, Analyzer, and Definer 
Pictorial Primer 

Five Readers 

A Young Ladies’ Reader 

An Elocutionary Chart 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE —N. E. A. 


The Wisconsin delegation to the De- 
partment of Superintendence will leave 
Chicago over the Pennsylvania railroad, 
Sunday, February 22, at 12:15 A. M., ar- 
riving in Cincinnati at 6:30 P. M. Round 
trip rate of fare and one-half on identifi- 
cation certificate plan has been granted. 
Seat fare from Chicago to Cincinnati is 
$1.50. Lunch on diner will be served at 
$1.25 and dinner at $1.50. 

Wisconsin headquarters are at Hotel 
Sinton. All rooms have been reserved. 
Those who have not a room should write 
at once to Chamber of Commerce for a 
reservation. 

Superintendent McAndrew has arrang- 
ed an interesting program. Wisconsin 
will doubtless be well represented. 


A FRIEND TO OUR YOUTH 





Miss Elizabeth Waters 


One of the compensations of teaching 
is the fine friendships that are formed, and 
the recognition that comes from a life time 
of loyal and devoted service in a great 
field. Miss Elizabeth Waters of Fond du 
Lae received such recognition in a testi- 
monial dinner given in her honor at the 
Hotel Retlaw on December 4, as a recogni- 
tion of her sixtieth birthday and her for- 
tieth vear as a teacher. 

Over three hundred invited guests at- 
tended and many more sent greetings and 
congratulations. The list of speakers was 
a roll of honor in Wisconsin edueation, all 
paying tribute to a great teacher and an 
inspiring personality. May she serve 
many more years in the great cause to 
which she has given her life. 


SEVASTOPOL CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOL 


This school is located on State Trunk 
Highway number seventy-eight, seven 
miles northeast of Sturgeon Bay, in the 
little hamlet of Institute, Door County, 
Wisconsin. It is strictly a rural school 
serving a rural population and attended 
by rural children only. It is the largest 
and most modern consolidated school in 
Wisconsin, 
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The new school district is composed of 
an area of approximately sixty square 
miles which formerly comprised seven 
school districts. The attendence of these 
one room schools ranged from twenty-five 
to sixty pupils. The new school has many 
special features including a gymnasium, 
shower baths, clinic, teachers’ rest room, 
motion picture booth, and large auditori- 
um with a stage fitted with scenery. 

The curriculum provides for eight years 
of elementary work and a full four year 
high school course. Eleven teachers are 
employed at present. The school main- 
tains a Home Economics department, and 
offers four years of vocational Agricul- 
ture. Pupils of the upper grades are 
given an opportunity to take some work in 
these vocational subjects. 

The school serves as a community cen- 
ter, thus providing for the recreational 
needs of the people. A school circus at- 
tended by six hundred people netted one 
hundred sixty dollars for athletic purpos- 
es. The young men of the district who are 
not attending school have regular nights 
for athletic contests in the gymnasium. 
The married men have an indoor baseball 
league. 

Three hundred twenty pupils are trans- 
ported, in ten auto busses daily. Tardi- 
ness is unknown, and the average daily at- 
tendance for the first three months was 96 
per cent. 

The happy, smiling faces of these chil- 
dren as they emerge from the warm busses 
each morning are sufficient evidence of the 
suecess of consolidation. 


THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCI- 
ETY PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 
By J. H. Maturws 


Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Wisconsin. 


The Prize Essay Contest conducted by the 
American Chemical Society and made possible 
by the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. 
Garvan, is an educational project which 
means much to the young people of Wiscon- 
sin. The purpose of the Contest is to acquaint 
the young people of the Nation with the tre- 
mendous importance of Chemistry in agri- 
culture, in medicine, in the industries, and in 
daily life. It is not the purpose to bring 
more students into the colleges and universi- 
ties for the purpose of specialization in Chem- 
istry, though that result is likely to occur. It 


is hoped the interest of the student wil! 
be so stimulated that when he does go te 
college or to the university, he will take at 
least one year’s work in Chemistry as a vital 
part of his general education. No science is 
more fundamental than is that of Chemistry, 
and the advances in civilization are in direct 
proportion to the advances made in Chemis- 
try. It is therefore highly desirable that the 
future citizens of the Nation should have a 
deeper appreciation of its importance. 

The Prize Essay Contest seeks students of 
exceptional talent, and rewards them with 
scholarships which permit them to continue 
with the development of their talent. A stu- 
dent who participates in the Contest, howev- 
er, is bound to profit, irrespective of whether 
he does, or does not, win a prize. 

In the Contest of 1923-24, 298 essays were 
submitted to the Wisconsin State Committee. 
Inasmuch as many of the poorer essays were 
eliminated in the high schools, it is likely 
that at least 1000 essays were written in this 
state. It is estimated that fully 500,000 
essays were written in the United States. 
Many parents became interested in the con- 
test, and read some of the books which were 
recommended to the participating students, 
It is certain, therefore, that at least 1000 in- 
dividuals in this state have a deeper appre- 
ciation of the value of Chemistry than they 
had a year ago, and this knowledge is consid- 
ered to be of great value to the state. 

In some high schools every student taking 
work in Chemistry was required to write an 
essay as part of the regular work of the class. 
In others, the writing of essays was optional. 
In a number of instances excellent essays 
were submitted from students who had 
had no training in Chemistry. Indeed it is 
not at all necessary that the participant 
should have had such training. Careful read- 
ing of the references assigned, will give all 
the information necessary for a good essay, 
and it is hoped that the teachers throughecut 
the high schools of the state will urge their 
students to write essays, irrespective of 
whether or not these students are taking 
courses in Chemistry. 

It is expected that a far greater number of 
students will participate in the 1924-25 Con- 
test. Pamphlets concerning this Contest have 
been sent to every high school in the state, 
and students may receive full information 
concerning the conditions of the Contest from 
their chemistry teachers or from the princi- 
pal. In case all information desired is not 
available, it may be secured by writing to 
Mr. Alexander Williams, Secretary, Prize Es- 
say Contest, The Chemical Foundation, 85 
Beaver Street, New York City, or it may be 
obtained by addressing a request to the 
writer. 

The national prizes are six four-year schol- 
arships to Yale University or Vassar College, 
each providing tuition fees and $500.00 an- 
nually. To compete in the national Contest, 
a student must win a first prize in a state 
Contest. The first prizes in the state Con- 
tests are $20.00 in gold for the best essay on 
each of the six subjects upon which essays 
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may be written. The subjects are as follows: 
(1) The Relation of Chemistry to Health and 
Disease. (2) The Relation of Chemistry to 
the Enrichment of Life (3) The Relation of 
Chemistry to Agricutlure or Forestry. (4) 
The relation of Chemistry to National Defense. 
(5) The Relation of Chemistry to the Home. 
(6) The Relation of Chemistry to the Develop- 
ment of an Industry or a Resource of the 
United States. 

The winners in the 1923-24 Contest were 
as follows: Elton R. Allison, Centralia High 
School, Centralia, Washington; Eugene Rus- 
sell Brownscombe, Santa Rosa High School, 
Santa Rosa, California; Benjamin Nassau, 
Hartford Public High School, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Oliver Chandler Pittman, Commerce 
High School, Commerce, Georgia; James Cole 
Reid, Bryan Street High (School, Dallas, 
Texas; and Donald L. Vivian, Phoenix Union 
High School, Phoenix, Arizona. 

First prizes in the state of Wisconsin were 
won by Ada Deihl, Riverside High School, 
Milwaukee; Herman Kerst, Jr., Wauwatosa 
Senior High School, Wauwatosa; Philip G. 
Marshall, Riverside High School, Milwaukee; 
Lucile I. Hagerty, Menomonie High School, 
Menomonie; Carl H. Engler, Appleton High 
School, Appleton; and Aloysius Runte, St. 
John’s Cathedral High School, Milwaukee. 
The last two contestants were tied for first 
place for the subject upon which they wrote. 
Consequently seven prizes were given in this 
state. 

Second prizes for the state of Wisconsin 
were won by Lena Sophie Marty, Monroe High 
School, Monroe; Nelson C. Carr, Barron High 
School, Barron; Raymond J. Kral, Antigo 
High School, Antigo; Lieutenant W. A. 
Simms, Northwestern Military and Naval 
Academy, Lake Geneva; and Josephine B. 
Bassett, Baraboo High School, Baraboo. 

The Wisconsin Committee for the Prize Es- 
say Contest for 1924-25 consists of: Judge 
M. B. Rosenberry, Madison; Mr. John Calla- 
han, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madison; Adjutant General Ralph M. 
Immell, Madison; Mrs. John J. Blaine, Exec- 
utive Residence, Madison; Mrs. H. S. Rich- 
ards, former President of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Madison; Professor 
Arthur S. Loevenhart, pharmacologist, Madi- 
son; Professor J. H. Walton, Department of 
Chemistry. University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son; Mr. Clare H. Hall, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Milwaukee; General Otto H. Falk, 
President of the Allis-Chalmers Company, 
Milwaukee; Dr. J. L. Yates, physician, Mil- 
waukee; Mr. John S. Donald, lecturer in Ag- 
ricultural Economics, Madison; Miss Lucia R. 
Briggs. President Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege, Milwaukee; and Professor J. H. Math- 
ews (Chairman), Director of the Course in 
Chemistry, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. 

In commending the American Chemical So- 
ciety Prize Essay Contest, the Commissioner 
of Education of the United States recently 
said: “It is now well understood that what 
we desire the men and the women of the 
next generation to be and do, we must defi- 


nitely plan for in the schools of today. It is, 
therefore, appropriate that we bring to the 
attention of our boys and girls the contri- 
bution which science has made in the past 
to the relief of suffering, the advancement of 
knowledge, and the general diffusion of op- 
portunity for the enjoyment of material com- 
forts, and the still further contribution which 
awaits the activities of those who will under- 
take the necessary discipline and study’’. 





RECENT DECISIONS ON SCHOOL 
QUESTIONS 


Supreme Court rules that when a school 
meeting is called for a special purpose all that 
is required in the form of notice is that it be 
expressed so the voters may fairly understand 
the purposes for which it is called. 





School money paid out by the district treas- 
urer may be recovered unless orders are drawn 
by the clerk and countersigned by the treas- 
urer. 





An incompetent or inefficient teacher can be 
dismissed by the board and her contract can- 
celled. Proof of incompetency or insubordina- 
tion rests with the board. 





No act of a school board is valid unless voted 
at a meeting of the board, 





Money derived from a school fair, box so- 
cial, etc. does not belong to the district and the 
officers have no authority to compel it to be 
paid into the treasury. 

A school board may engage a teacher at a 
higher salary than that fixed by the electorg 
at annual meeting if such salary is so low that 
board is unable to obtain a teacher. 





School board is not liable for injuries to 2 
pupil while engaged in play upon standard 
playground apparatus properly placed upon 
the school grounds. 

A rule made by a school board that non-resi- 
dent students shall keep their autos parked 
from the time they arrive at school until they 
} 2turn home is reasonable and can be enforced, 





A school board may make contract with a 
)‘inor to teach. 





A rule of the board to the effect that girls 
shall not wear knickerbockers in the school 
room is reasonable and can be enforced. 





A teacher whose contract calls for work in 
some special grade cannot be compelled to 
accept work in some higher or lower grade 
without her consent. 





A city superintendent is given the privilege 
of granting special examinations in certain 
cases for selecting teachers for special work. 
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Success Nuggets For Readers 


By CLARENCE IMISLUND 








Almighty Creator, we Thy creatures 
thank Thee for Life. First of all bene- 
dictions, foremost of all creeds, and 
sum of all riches, it is to live. 

—Dr. Frank Crane 





“Every day ahead of you is precious. 
All the days back of you have no exist- 
ence at all.” 





This New Year’s Day and through 
every one of the 364 days to follow, I 
will control 


New Year’s Day, because it is the day 
on which we start a new account with 
Life. If we have botched our lives last 
year, if we have wasted our energy and 
lost the opportunities of today in 
mourning over yesterday and fearing 
tomorrow, the New Year is a splendid 
starting point for a new departure. 
—Orison Swett Marden 





Finish each day and be done with it. 
You have done what you could; some 
blunders and 
absurdities 





my temper, 
master my 
moods, and 
think before I 
speak or act. 
I will be kind, 
considerate, 
courteous, and 
helpful to oth- 
ers, always 
ready to lend a 
helping hand. 
T will not be 
selfish this 
year, so ab- 
sorbed in my 





THE NEW YEAR 


A Flower unblown, a Book unread, 

A Tree with fruit unharvested, 

A Path untrod; a House whose rooms 

Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes; 

A Landscape whose wide border lies 

In silent shade, ’neath silent skies; 

A wondrous Fountain yet unsealed, 

A Casket with its gift concealed; 

This is the Year that for You waits, 

Beyond Tomorrow’s mystic gates. 
—RHoratio Nelson Powers 


have crept in 
—forget them 
as soon as you 
can. Tomor- 
row is a new 
day, and you 
shall begin it 
well and_ se- 
renely, and 
with too high 
a spirit to be 
encumbered 
with your old 
nonsense. 
—E'merson 











own affairs 
that I can’t 
help a fellow who is down and out and 
in need of a lift. If I have nothing 
else, I will give him an encouraging 
word, a friendly smile, a warm hand- 
shake. I will look up, not down. I 
will be an optimist, not a pessimist. I 
will talk up to, think up to, live up- to 
my best. —Orison Swett Marden. 





“Dare to think your own thoughts, 
to make your own creed, to live your 
own life.” 





It is a source of consolation to look 
back upon those great misfortunes 
which never happened. 

—Schopenhauer 





There is no other day in the year 
which means so much to all of us as 


‘IT pledge 
myself this year, not alone not to injure 
anyone, but to do my best to help my 
brother—be he white, black, brown, or 
yellow—“To row his boat across the 
stream”; to lend a helping hand where- 
ever and whenever I can.” 





Don’t assume the loser’s attitude this 
year. Don’t go about with an expres- 
sion of failure on your face. The world 
very quickly detects the signs of suc- 
cess or failure and will help you the 
way you are going. If you are going 
up, it will help you, if you are going 
down, it will kick you. 

—“Success” Magazine 





“Write it in your heart that every day 
is the best day in the year.” 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 





WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


1. A state equalization fund so consti- 
tuted and distributed that each 
community can furnish with this 
state aid adequate educational fa- 
cilities for its children without 
an excessive local school tax rate. 


2. A teacher with a minimum academic 
and professional education of 
two years beyond high school 
graduation for every elementary 
class-room. 


3. A teacher with a minimum of four 
years of academic and profes- 
sional training obtained in a nor- 
mal school, college, or university, 
for every high school class-room. 

4. A good high school within the reach 
of every boy and girl in he state. 

5. The consolidation of rural schools 
wherever practical by a vote of 
the people. 





Edueators in other states rank Wiscon- 
sin high in library equipment and in li- 
brary practice. While this fact is to Wis- 
consin residents, cause for self congratula- 
tion, a survey of our situation leads us to 
the conclusion that much work must be 
done to make our school libraries still more 
useful. We want the best possible service 
and we are sure that superintendents and 
gerade teachers will cooperate fully in 
bringing about improved results. 


School (Township) Library Law 


The school library operating under what 
has been termed the Township Library law, 
is a permanent and growing asset to all 
schools in the country, in villages, and in 
cities of the fourth class. The books se- 
lected become the property of the district 
and when earefully chosen they are a fa- 
miliar and continuing source ef informa- 
tion to the children of the school possess- 


6. Certification of teachers on a uni- 
form state plan. 


. Every pupil in our schools devoting 
at least thirty minutes each day, 
under competent direction, to 
the development of physical ef- 
ficiency, to the formation of 
health habits, and to preparation 
for the wise use of his leisure 
time in recreation. 

8. State provision for the enlargement 
of educational opportunity for 
mentally and physically handi- 
capped children through the pub- 
lic schools in their own commu- 
nities, 

9. A school year of not less than nine 
months for every boy and girl in 
Wisconsin. 

10. A Compulsory education law with 
effective enforcement provisions 
adequate to insure the attendance 
regularly upon school of all chil- 
dren of compulsory school age 
for the full time that school is in 
session. 


~sI 


ing them. Under the law books of tempo- 
rary value may be exchanged with other 
districts for similar books; but reference 
books, and other books used as reference in 
preparing lessons in geography, history, 
agriculture, and the like should remain in 
the district until superseded by newer and 
fresher material. 

The funds necessary for the purchase of 
these books are made available under the 
law which makes it compulsory for the 
county treasurer of each county in Wis; 
consin to withhold from the common school 
fund each year, an amount for each dis- 
trict in the county equal to twenty cents 
for each child residing in that district, this 
money to be expended for library books as 
prescribed by law. 

All books so purchased must be from a 
list of approved titles. This list is revised 
onee in two years under the direction of 
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the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

This twenty cents per capita sum is 
double what it was before the year 1921, 
thus adding very greatly to the growing 
efficiency of the small school libraries of 
the state. The State Superintendent also 
issues very carefully prepared instructions 
on the care and use of the library treating 
such subjects as repairing, rebinding, hous- 
ing, and cataloging. When followed care- 
fully these aids add greatly to the life and 
use of the books found in the library. 

It must be remembered that school 
boards may at any time purchase books 
with other money than the special fund 
referred to above, and that the State Su- 
perintendent’s position is merely advisory 
regarding expenditures from the general 
fund of the district. However, this De- 
partment publishes from time to time sug- 
gested lists of books for high schools, but 
purchases from such lists are not manda- 
tory. It must be remembered, however, 
that a great deal of care is exercised in pre- 
paring all such lists, and schools will not 
go far wrong in using them, in part at 
least, when making purchases for the li- 
brary. 


Out-of-Date Books 


While this Department is glad to render 
all possible service in book selection, super- 
intendents should remember that a book or 
a set of encyclopedias, good at one time, 
may soon become out of date due to the 
publication of newer and better material. 
Agents representing antiquated sets of 
books have been known to carry with them 
old lists to prove that their publications 
are endorsed by this department. In all 
eases where agents resort to such practices, 
superintendents should examine the date of 
the supposed endorsement. 


How the Law Operates 


In order to facilitate purchases and re- 
duce the expense of deliveries to districts, 
the law provides that an assembling house 
be established in the state, where books 
from many publishers are to be assembled 
for shipment to the various school districts 
in Wisconsin under the township law. 
Bids are invited to take over this work of 
distribution for each biennium. A bond 
of $10,000 to guarantee satisfactory deliv- 
eries is required, and the successful bidder 


must command sufficient capital to insure 
purchases and deliveries within the sixty 
day limit required by the terms of the con- 
tract. This bars irresponsible bidders. 

The bids are opened, considered, and the 
contract awarded by a committee of ex 
officio members:—the Secretary of the 
Free Library Commission, the Attorney 
General, and the State Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction. 

All who have duties to perform in the 
ordering of books and their delivery are 
urged to comply promptly with the rules 
laid down, as any interference with the 
established machinery affects the costs of 
operation and as a result larger margins 
must be allowed for when the bids are 
called for again. 

The State Department stands ready at 
all times to act as adviser in adjusting dif- 
ferences wherever they may occur. How- 
ever, for the sum of money involved and 
the multitude of details in ordering and in 
deliveries, it is remarkable that so few 
friction points have developed. 

Promptness in ordering and promptness 
in payments by county clerks after deliv- 
eries are made, with prompt deliveries of 
books by the contractor house and by town, 
city, and village clerks will keep the ma- 
chinery working at lowest possible cost. 
And lower costs mean more books for the 
children! 


Out-of-Print Editions 


It sometimes happens that large orders 
for a certain book may temporarily ex- 
haust the publishers’ supply. There are 
also a few titles on the approved list that 
are not to be republished after the stocks 
are exhausted. To assist county superin- 
tendents in reducing to the minimum the 
eall for substitutes, we have prepared a 
list of those titles that are permanently 
out of print. This list has been submitted 
for verification to all publishers interested. 
The list is therefore accurate. When 
ordering, these books should not be listed. 
Orders must always be made up from the 
latest approved list, the 1924-26 list. The 
bids and the contract are based on the 
latest list only. Even improved editions 
of the same titles may not be ordered now 
but the next list will contain all the new 
editions if they meet our requirements for 
school libraries. These requirements cov- 
er prices, binding, and any new matter 
that may be added to the new addition. 
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Deliveries 


Books are delivered from the contractor 
house direct to the town, village, or city 
clerk who in turn delivers them to district 
clerks. The checking of invoices is done 
only by the town, village, or city clerk. 
When the official report reaches the county 
clerk that the orders have been properly 
filled, he must, under the law, draw orders 
within three days for payment direct to 
the contractor house. 

When books for the various school dis- 
tricts of a town are in the hands of the 
town clerk, he should not delay deliveries 
to the districts. In most instances town 
clerks are prompt in making these deliv- 
eries, there are however, delays reported. 
In such eases teachers and district clerks 
should send in reminders. The children 
should have the use of the books as soon as 
possible. They are bought for their use. 

Considerable attention is being given at 
present by the Department of Public In- 
struction in cooperation with county su- 
perintendents to the cataloging of the li- 
braries in one-room rural schools. Many 
eard catalogs have been allowed to deterio- 
rate. This is partly due to the fact that 
not all institutions training teachers for 
country schools have given sufficient time 
to the teaching of card cataloging to pros- 
pective teachers or in training them in the 
actual work of making ecards and in keep- 
ing the cases free from unused cards. The 
Department of Education is this year urg- 
ing all institutions training teachers for 
rural schools to send out teachers next 
June who are prepared to catalog these li- 
braries and who will train their pupils to 
use the catalog in their search for material 
for class work. 


Program of Cataloging 


In order to get the ecard catalogs in readi- 
ness for efficient use a two year program 
is planned: 

By June 1925—1. Remove all cards in 
eard catalogs referring to books that have 
been lost or for any other reasons are per- 
manently off the shelves. If books are to 
be replaced, preserve cards referring to 
such books for future use, but remove them 
at once from the cases. 

2. Catalog all books added this year, 
keeping cards in separate drawer until all 
old books are cataloged if the work is not 
up to date. 


3. Where ecards are crowded in drawers, 
buy new drawers. Cards must be easily 
handled. 

By June 1926—See that all work is 
brought up to date and all country school 
libraries are cataloged. 


The High School Librarian 


The work of the librarian has only re- 
cently assumed the importance that we 
attach to it today. Formerly anybody 
who could eare for books, keep a neat 
looking room, and give out and receive 
back borrowed books was considered a com- 
petent librarian. Even now we find too 
many people who believe that the libra- 
rian’s working time is measured by the 
hours that the library is open to the public. 

The high school library with its wealth 
of material directly at hand in the alpha- 
betized department and in other depart- 
ments made accessible by the ecard catalog 


is the very heart of all school work. Pro- 
jects are laid out in the library. Prob- 
lems are worked out in the library. Mate- 


rial collateral to and explanatory of text 
book material is found in abundance in the 
library. Much of this material, however, 
is locked away if the librarian is not given 
time to do the very necessary things to be 
done to put the library into condition for 
efficient use and to guide children as they 
come to the library for help. In too many 
eases the teacher-librarian is more teacher 
than librarian. 

This is not written in a spirit of eriti- 
cism. The tremendous inerease in high 
school attendance has taxed to the limit 
our capacities for room and instructional 
foree, so that all possible resources have 
been drawn upon for class instruction. 
The time will come, however, when the 
librarian trained for the work will be given 
her place in the high school faculty with 
pay sufficient to eneourage others to take 
more than the minimum of training for 
this important work. 


The Wisconsin Reading Circle 

No ageney is doing more to promote the 
reading of good books by both teachers and 
pupils than the Wisconsin Reading Circle, 
and in general it ean be said that no simi- 
lar movement has ever been so uniformly 
successful. From fewer than 6,000 read- 
ers all told in 1915-16 to more than 190,000 
in 1923-24, the movement has gathered 
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It Can Be Done 
In A Minute 


It is surprising how many useful 
things can be selected in a short 
time from our CATALOG of 
LIBRARY and SCHOOL supplies. 


Fountain: pens. .. ..--25~422~2 $5 and $7 
Mubper erasers. .2—=-.=----2 5e and 10c 
Miuboer Hats. 225. 2225552 ase senle 15c 
INK— 
MORRO oon see ce ented 25c 
QI ie solo Se teases 1Uc 
oe a eae, Se 10c 
RGIAR o ose ew ite te oewee 30c 
Beant 8 oe soe ee 25c 
Penbowiers, Cork 22.2. 2-sccsesesose 5c 
PDRR OIE RA Sas soos owas $1.20 


Kraft paper for mounting__-15c and 36c 
Book marks for school work_-_------ 25c 
Library paste 
Pamphlet cases 
Paper pads 


Pencil sharpeners 
Send today for our catalog 


Democrat Printing 
Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 




















force and favor until already it is con- 
ceded to be one of the leading forces in 
the Wisconsin educational field. 

The future usefulness of the Reading 
Circle is practically unlimited. While th« 
aggregate number of readers looks large. 
there is room for wide growth in efficiency 
and number of readers from year to year. 
Special reading courses in agriculture and 
other specialized material can later be add- 
ed if it is thought best, and special efforts 
might well be made to furnish reading in 
courses for diplomas and seals to inmates 
of charitable and penal institutions of the 
state, provided always, that those in charge 
of the institutions are enthusiastic in its 
support and give their free and full con- 
sent to its trial. In one city in Wisconsin 
arrangements were made by which citizen- 
ship class work carried on under the direc- 
tion of the city superintendent, was ac- 
cepted by the judge of that circuit in ad- 
mitting alien applicants to full citizenship 
so far as educational tests were considered. 
It is possible that, properly conducted and 
safeguarded, the Reading Circle may be 
made the machinery through which similar 
work may be done throughout the state. 
In work like that, however, it ean be seen 
that the success or failure of the plan as 
viewed by circuit judges would depend to 
a very large degree upon the personnel of 
the men and women in the different locali- 
ties who would be willing to assume the 
responsibility of directing the readings 
and conferences, and who would fearlessly 
recommend only those educationally fitted 
for final papers. This might require more 
supervision than could be given it under 
present conditions, but the plan may be 
suggestive of future helpfulness on the 
part of the Reading Circle. 

In furthering the work and extending 
the field of Reading Circle activities and 
usefulness, the county and city superin- 
tendents, and the teachers under their su- 
pervision, are the basis upon which to 
build. It is through them that the splen- 
did system has been built up, and to them 
we look with confidence for assistance in 
extending this important work. 


The Teachers’ Reading Circle 


Backed up by legislative enactment, 
superintendents can now refuse to renew 
a teacher’s certificate, or to grant one of 
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higher grade unless the candidate can 
present evidence that he has completed 
the reading of the prescribed number of 
professional books,—now three—in the 
Reading Circle Course for every year that 
the former certificate has been in force. 
There are now more than 8,000 teachers, 
most of them in the elementary schools, 
reading for diplomas and seals in the 
course laid down by those in charge of the 
Wisconsin Reading Circle, and those who 
are in position to know are enthusiastic 
in their endorsement of the work and in 
their acknowledgment of the splendid re- 
sults of the work. 

The time has come when more rigid 
tests ean be applied to the reading done by 
teachers in the Teachers’ Reading Circle. 
Loose methods of testing results will cer- 
tainly lead to careless reading habits. 
Diplomas and seals should be given only 
as a reward for earnest effort. 


The Young People’s Reading Circle 


The directed reading of more than 175,- 
000 school children of Wisconsin is cer- 
tainly far-reaching in its influence upon 
the lives of the readers and in their prepa- 
ration for citizenship. The Reading Circle 
Board has with the greatest care selected 
a large list of books from which choices 
may be made. These books are carefully 
graded and grouped and ‘are therefore 
adapted to the maturity and advancement 
of the child from the primary room 
through the high school. Five books a 
year in the primary and intermediate di- 
visions are required for the diploma and 
the annual seal. A diploma is granted at 
the suecessful completion of the first vear’s 
reading that the child does. After that a 
seal is added for each year’s reading. In 
order to secure a proper variety of reading 
matter it is required that books must be 
selected from a number of groups in order 
to complete a course. 


The School Patrons’ Reading Circle 


Recently a department has been added 
in the hope of assisting parents and others 
interested in the schools to read systematic- 
ally some literature that will be helpful in 
enlisting the cooperation of the home in 
the work of the school. A very good start 
has been made and it is believed that in- 
terest will grow as this department be- 
comes better understood. 








“The Best 
Little Bill-Payer 
You Ever Saw 


That check from the T. C. U. will be the 
most welcome thing you ever received, for it 
always comes at a time of real need. 

When you're ill and unable to earn 
anything—And the Bill begin to rain 
in upon you—Nothing coming in and 
everything going out—That’s when a 
Teacher needs a T. C. U. check. 


Get Your Name 
on the T. C. U. Payroll 


Get your name on the big T. C. U. Payroll 
before it is too late. 

Thousands of teachers already have en- 
rolled and are assured of an income in time 
of need, when the regular salary is cut off be- 
cause of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 

Just sign, clip and mail the coupon for full 
information. . 


Teachers 
Casualty 
Underwriters 


914 T. C. U. Bldg. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


| FREE INFORMATION COUPON i, 

To the T, C. U., 914 T. C. U Bidg., Lincoln, | 
I Nebraska . 

I am interested in knowing about your } 

| Protective Benefits. Send me the whole , 

story and booklet of testimonials. 


NNO aaa ene ee eee I 
| I iis cas a aS eae eae ere ' 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) | 
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It may be said of the Wisconsin Reading 
Circle that it aims to assist in guiding the 
reading of teachers, pupils, and school pa- 
trons to the one end that all may cooperate 
in the great work of bringing about more 
interest in good reading and stimulated 
to use the flood of splendid literature now 
available to all. 

The Wisconsin Library Commission has 





|cosTUMES| 
SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,forall schoo 
lays and operas, 
jhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


























The House That Makes Friends 
—and Keeps Them 


NEW, SEATWORK— 


Brand new seatwork and silent reading 
sets that make your daily werk easier. 
Gladly recommended by Primary Super- 
visors everywhere because these sets 
teach pupils to think constructively and 
in accordance with latest accepted teach- 
ing principles. Variety of uses for each 
set. For further description fill in and 
mail the coupon below to us, 


“HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS’— 


Another new Harter Series that saves 
time and money for you. 300 four-page 
pamphlets of new teaching ideas and 
plans such as “Teaching Little Folks Lan- 
guage,” “My Grocery Store Arithmetic 
Class,” “History and Geography Games, 
“Discipline,” ete. and including every 
phase of every elementary school subject. 
@ Each pamphlet is written by a teaching 
authority. Price only 5 cents each, 12 for 
50 cents. Use coupon below for complete 
list of titles. 
————USE THIS COUPON———_—_-——-— 
TO THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
2043 E. 71 ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Please send the following checked catalogs, 
etc., to me without charge :— 
{]—New Seatwork and Silent Reading cata- 
log-circular. (Free) []—New list of “Help- 
ful Hints for Teachers” titles. (Free) []— 
Free samples of brand new Closing Day Sou- 
venirs, the kind my pupils will like. []—Free 
Pantograph folder, which describes an easy 
way to make large black-board or desk 
maps, drawings, pictures, and decorations. 
{]—Catalog of new School Plays and Enter- 
tainments for every grade. (Free) []—Har- 
ter’s new Teachers Catalog, which describes 
and illustrates hundreds of good things that 
every teacher needs. (Free) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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recently expended $6,000.00 for reading 
circle books. These books are put up in 
small libraries of twenty-four books each 
and loaned to school districts for a period 
of six weeks. The cost to the district is 
only twenty-five cents for transportation 
each way. There are four hundred of 
these small traveling libraries. They will 
go a long way toward furnishing children 
with all they need in addition to their own 
school libraries for the necessary reading 
to secure the diploma of the State Reading 
Cirele, and the seals added from year to 
year. It should be remembered that there 
is no limit placed upon the number of 
these sets that a district may use. One dis- 
trict last year used five of these collections 
of twenty-four books each or a total of one 
hundred twenty books. 


Winnowing Out the Chaff 


There are so many bad books and books 
of a doubtful value, and there are so many 
excellent books, splendidly fitted to be com- 
panions for our boys and girls, that one 
can but feel the tremendous responsibility 
laid upon those charged with the duty of 
separating the wheat from the chaff, and 
upon those who daily direct our children 
in their use of good books. 


Summary 


In view of the foregoing the Department 
is presenting the following program: 

1. Greater coordination of effort in or- 
dering and handling township library 
books. 

2. Revitalizing, rejuvenating, and mak- 
ing more effective school ecard catalog sys- 
tems. A complete revision of the ecard 
catalog by 1926. 

3. Teachers trained to utilize the school 
library as a tool of instruction, and to in- 
struct pupils in its use. 

4. Teacher librarians freed to do work 
for which they are trained and for which 
they are employed. This applies to large 
schools particularly. 

5. Further extension of the work of the 
Reading Circle with more rigid tests to de- 
termine the thoroughness of the work done. 
This applies particularly to the Teachers’ 
Reading Circle where completion of a 
year’s work satisfies a part of the certifi- 
cate requirements. 

6. More attention to the Patrons’ Read- 
ing Circle, particularly in rural communi- 
ties. 
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Minutes of Annual Meeting 


of the Representative Assembly of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 











The 1924 session of the Representative 
Assembly met Thursday P. M., Novem- 
ber 6, in Grand Avenue M. E. Church, 


The report of the Credentials Commit- 
tee was presented in printed form and 
It showed 235 








adopted by the Assembly. 
delegates entitled to participate in the 
meeting. 
The following officers were elected: 
President: C. J. Anderson. Madison. 
Vice-Presidents: R. E. Balliette, Stur- 
geon Bay; D. H. Wright, Oshkosh; Emma 
Jacobson, Elkhorn. 
Secretary: E. G. 
(for three years.) 
Treasurer: G. F. Loomis, Kenosha. 


Milwaukee. The meeting was called to 
order at 2:00 P. M. by President Lillia 
Johnson. 

The president announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees: 

Credentials—Ethel Gardner, Chairman, 
Milwaukee; Paul Kaiser, Juneau; Frank 
Head, Manitowoc; Nell Ballentyne, Water- 
ford; H. W. Kircher, Sheboygan. 

Resolutions—E. W. Waite, Chairman, 


Doudna, Madison 


Manitowoc; M. C. Palmer, Columbus; Members of Executive Committee: Lil- 
John Guy Fowlkes, Madison; Annette lian McCormick, Superior (3 years) ; 
Rosenthal, Milwaukee; Katherine Cos- Thomas E. Sanders, Racine (3 years.) 


Frank Head, Manitowoe (3 years); 

The budget as prepared by the Execu- 
tive Committee for the year 1925 was sub- 
mitted to the Assembly and adopted after 
¢300 had been added to the appropriation 


grove, Racine. 

Necrology—W. T. Darling, Wauwatosa, 
Chairman; G. O. Banting, Waukesha; 
Mary Gallagher, Racine; Edith Turnell, 
Superior; Chester Byrnes, Elk Mound. 











The Constitution Of Our Country 


By 
FRANK A. REXFORD 
Supervising Civics in the High Schools, in the City of New York 
and 
CLARA L. CARSON | 
Chairman of the Civics Department of Wadleigh, High School, City of New York 
JUST FROM PRESS 
This little book portrays the interesting history of 
1. The Making of the Constitution. 
2. The Mayflower Compact. 
3. The Declaration of Independence. 
4, The Bill of Rights. 
5. The Constitution Itself. ; 
The authors express the aim to encourage every American boy and girl to 
1. Appreciate the ideals of our forefathers. 
2. Understand the principles of our Constitution. 
8. Assume gladly and wisely the obligations of citizenship. 
Suitable for seventh and eighth grades and junior high school. 
List Price 76c, net wholesale to schools and dealers, 57c F. O. B. Chicago 





Poa York 

t a 
Chienge American Book Company 
Boston 330 East 22d Street 
Atlanta Chicago, Illinois 
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Why Duplicate 
Reading Material 








THE FIELD READERS, with 
absolutely fresh material, may be 
used with any series without dupli- 
cation. No matter what readers 
are in use, no story found in them 
will be found in THE FIELD 
READERS. Every story in this 
splendid series is new. Investi- 
gate now. 


Word Cards, Word Group 
Cards, Phonetie Flash 
Cards, Sentence Matching 
Cards, and Charts are of 
much assistance in teaching 
the mechanics of reading. 


GINN and COMPANY 
2301 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 





























Why The Elson Readers 
Meet With Approval 


Teachers who prefer The Elson Read- 
ers, give these reasons—among others— 
for their choice: 


1—The high level of all the selections, 
2—The scientific progression of new 
words in the first two years. 


8—The large amount and variety of 
teaching equipment in the readers. 

4—The helpfulness of detailed sugges- 
tions in the free manuals furnished 
with each book, 


The Elson Readers 


Peiner, TOGINNOTS . oé:0.005 osese cases s $.56 
POD 1, DBC CAV ORO evn sieis0e's 0.06ene -60 
Book II, Second Grade. .........e- -68 
OOK. 200, TRITG GEOGS . o:0006b00 8008 -76 
BOOK TV, POuUrth Grage «cows vccese -80 
00K VV. BITTE GIOGG oe ccccscceowcc .84 
ROOK: VA, GiRt COTAGS oi cisiowssaecoes 84 
Book VII, Seventh Grade .......... -96 
Book VIII, Bighth Grade ........... -96 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & 
COMPANY 


Publishers of the LAKE Series of Text- 
books for schools and colleges. 


623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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for the Reading Circle Board. The budget 
as approved is as follows: 


I. General Administration _._ $1,000 
II. Secretary’s Office --.------ 13,000 
i; “Convention ~.22c-2eceewn ce 6,000 
Vs GIN ee 1,000 
V,. ‘Committees ...-....=-=.-- 1,500 
ViI.. ‘Reading Circle .........-- 500 
VII. Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
oj ee ES loner © Seen ed 2,500 
VEHIE.. Miscellancous ...=.-...=-. 550 
$26,150 


Three amendments proposed to the con- 
stitution in 1923 had been referred to the 
Executive Committee for recommendation 
to the 1924 Assembly. The committee re- 
ported that they recommended that all 
three of the proposed amendments be re- 
jected. After considerable discussion the 
motion to accept the report of the commit- 
tee was accepted and the proposed amend- 
ments were rejected. 

J. F. Sims, State Director of the N. E. 
A., presented his report explaining the ac- 
tivities of the National Association. He 
offered the following resolution: 

‘*Recognizing that education is democ- 
racy’s greatest concefn, that the teachers 
making their own profession are the most 
important factor in education, and believ- 
ing in a stabilized and all-inclusive mem- 
bership with the entire profession at work 
to achieve the true ends of education, the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association urges the 
adoption of a plan, which through the cre- 
ation of a budget whereby a member of the 
profession should at one time and with the 
payment of one fee become affiliated with 
the local, state, and national Association ; 

And, be it resolved, that a committee of 
this Association be appointed at this time 
to work out the details of such a plan and 
report at the next annual meeting of this 
Association. ’’ 

After considerable discussion the motion 
was amended and passed so that it reads: 

Resolved, That the president of this As- 
sociation appoint a committee to study the 
budget plan for collecting dues in the 
local, state, and national associations and 
report at the next meeting. 

The Resolutions Committee reported the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved: 1. That the Wisconsin pro- 
gram of the State Department of Public 
Instruction be adopted as a part of the 


educational program of this Association, . 
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and that the officers be instructed to work 
toward the accomplishment of this pro- 
gram. 

2. We recommend that the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association go on record as fav- 
oring a law raising the compulsory age of 
full-time attendance in the schools from 
fourteen to sixteen years. 

3. We favor the enactment of a perma- 
nent tenure for duly qualified teachers and 
supervisory officers after they have satis- 
factorily served a reasonable probationary 
period. ; 

4. We favor the adoption of the Child 
Labor amendment to the United States 
Constitution. 

5. We endorse the efforts of the Post 
Office department in attempting, through 
the instrumentality of the schools, to make 
the service rendered by the Post Office de- 
partment more efficient. 

6. We extend to the officers and execu- 
tive committee of this Association our 
earnest appreciation for the thoughtful 
and masterful manner in which they have 
eondueted the affairs of our Association 
during the past year. 

7. We extend to the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce our most hearty and sin- 
cere appreciation for the consideration ac- 
corded our Association and in the presen- 
tation of the excellent musical program of 
Thursday evening; and to’all of the local 
school organizations and committees who 
have helped to make this 1924 meeting 
pleasant and successful we express our 
appreciation and gratitude. 

It was moved and seconded that the 
resolutions as presented be voted on sepa- 
rately. The motion earried. 

Resolution number One was adopted. 
All voting aye. T: W. Gosling of Madi- 
son moved that the second resolution 
be rejected. Motion was seconded. After 
discussion this motion prevailed and the 
second resolution was rejected. 

Resolutions numbers three, four, five, 
six, and seven were adopted as read. 

A resolution from the floor instructing 
the secretary to send greetings and sym- 
pathy to President Asa M. Royce of Platte- 
ville who was injured in an automobile 
accident, was passed unanimously. 

A motion favoring raising age limit for 
entrance to first grade was offered by C. 
W. Gifford of Mt. Horeb and was second- 
ed. §. B. Tobey of Wausau raised the 











Arithmetical Essentials 
by 
Drushel—Noonan—Withers 


Practical English 
by 
Miller and Paul 


The result of ten years of study 
and survey to find out what should 
go into a language series and an 
arithmetic series. The BEST kind 
of a Teacher’s Manual accompanies 
each series. If you are in need of 
a language text or an arithmetic 
text you owe it to yourself and 
your School to give these series 
careful study. Three or six book 
series. 


Lyons & Carnahan 
Publishers 


221 East 20th Street 
Chicago, II. 


F. E. Jaastad, 
State Representative, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 























EUROPEAN TOURS 


June—September 


European Summer Schoo! Tours com- 
bining travel and study. Scholarships 
offered to teachers to help reduce cost. 


University Summer Tours, parties of 12 
persons, each party under a university 
leader. 


Student Tours, for college men and 
women. ($600-$780). 


Resident Study and Travel Tours in con- 
nection with universities in Paris, Rome, 
Athens, Madrid and Jerusalem. 


Write us your interest and we will send 
you our plans. 


Bureau of 


University Travel 
88 Boyd Street Newton, Massachusetts 
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BUSINESS TRAINING 
PLUS 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


“‘Technical business training leads to 
employment; business education to em- 
ployment and advancement. Business 
Education qualifies for promotion. 


Gregg business books are vocational and education- 
al. They function in the business office and in life. The 
series includes modern books for every phase of com- 
mercial education as follows: 


” Advertising and Salesmanship 
Bookeeping and Accounting 


Commercial Law 
Commercial Spanish 


Business Arithmetic conom! 
Business Spelling English Composition and 
Business English & Correspondence hetoric 
Business Organization and Mathematics 
Administration Office Practice and 
Commercial Education Monographs Procedure 
Pedagogy Rapid Calculation 
Course of Study Secretarial Studies 
Lesson Plans Shorthand 
Tests, etc. Stationery 
Commercial French Typewriting 


You are invited to measure these books 
by the standards of modern business prac- 
tice, technique, pedagogy, and educational 
content. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 























become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like “Genetic 
Psychology,” ‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 

“ ‘Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision, ‘Methods of Teaching tn Elementary 
Schools,” ‘The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


20 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 

















Entertainments 


point that the constitution of Wisconsin 
already specified four years and that such 
a resolution would be useless. Miss Jo- 
anna Hannan of Milwaukee opposed the 
resolution as being opposed to the present 
kindergarten law. Motion was lost. 

F. O. Holt of Janesville offered the fol- 
lowing resolution which was seconded and 
passed : 

Resolved: That the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association recommends to the Wis- 
consin Legislature that Wisconsin State 
Normal Schools be granted authority to 
grant a bachelor’s degree in education to 
students who complete a four year course 
in preparation for teaching. 

W. T. Darling of Wauwatosa offered 
the following resolution which was sec- 
onded and passed. 

Resolved: That this Association com- 
mend the fine manifestation of spirit on 
the part of the Milwaukee public school 
pupils in their effort to save a portion of 
the virgin timber of the state as a state 
park. 

Miss Mary Shane of La Crosse offered 
the following resolution which was _ sec- 
onded and passed: 

Resolved: That the president of this 
Association be directed to appoint a com- 
mittee of five to study the organization of 
other state teachers’ associations and to re- 
port one year from this time a plan for 
sectioning this association. 

W. H. Hunt of River Falls read a 
statement of objectives in the campaign 
against illiteracy. These points in form 
of a resolution were referred to the Exeeu- 
tive Committee for action. The program 
is as follows: 

1. Appointment by the Governor of a State 

Illiteracy Commission. 
2. Creation of a State Director of Adult 
Education. 

3. The removal of age limit to public school 

attendance. 

4, Requirement that school boards organize 

day and night classes for adults when 
a specified minimum make application. 
5. An illiteracy census required by law to 
be taken by the regular school census 
enumerator when taking the school 


a pas oh 


i nd an ae an ee ee ee ee ee. 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, census. 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 3 Literacy test law. 


Pageants, Musical Readings, Comic Songs, Motion & Pantomine ‘sae 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux Special Entertainments for Training courses for teachers of adults 
in all Normal Schools. 


all Holiday Minstrel Shows, Hand 
. Supervision of teachers who teach illit- 


. 





ks, Make-Up-Goods, etc. For New Minstrel Shows 
Musical Comedies and Re- 


all ages and - -asions, 


o oOo No 











Longe we vues, suitable for high school erates. 
ene S“BENISON 8 co. end cdieas suamaaies, ; Suitable course of study and methods of 
; CHICAGO instruction. 





10. State Publicity Committee. 
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A motion to adjourn was made but be- 
fore it was put the president said: ‘‘Be- 
fore we entertain that motion I wish to 
say that the best people in the world are 
gathered here today. It is the first time 
that the Representative Assembly com- 
pleted its work in one afternoon and did it 
as pleasantly as this. I wish to thank you 
for your hearty cooperation.’’ 

The meeting thereupon adjourned. 

E. G. Doupna, Secretary. 








The Second Annual 
All Wisconsin High 
School Music Contest 


Conducted by the University of Wiscon- 
sin in cooperation with the Normal 
Schools of the State. 











The second Annual All Wisconsin High 
School Music Contest is announced for May 
14-15, at the University of Wisconsin School 
of Music, Madison, Wis. 

The experience of the past year has indi- 
cated the desirability of conducting a series 
of elimination contests in various parts of 
the state with a view to bringing the winners 
to Madison for the final contest. The question 
of preliminary contests has been taken up 
with the various Normal Schools and all re- 
plies received to date have been favorable. 
The tentative date proposed for the Normal 
School event is April 24-25. It has been pro- 
posed that the same plan of districting the 
state that is employed by the Athletic Con- 
test shall be used in connection with the Mu- 
sic Contest. The exact details of the district- 
ing plan will be announced in the next issue 
of the Journal. 

It has also been deemed wise to change the 
classification so as to make the opportunity 
for the small schools more favorable for their 
participation, therefore, Class A will now be 
comprised of schools with an enrollment of 
over 400 and Class B of schools with an en- 
rollment up to 400. The division A and B 
will obtain in every event. 

Note also that the Band event has been 
omitted this year in order that the Contest 
may not conflict with the work of the Wis- 
consin Band Association. 

Rules as formulated up to this time follow: 

1. All contestants must be regularly en- 
rolled high school students doing passing 
work in at least three subjects in addition to 
music, and must have been enrolled in the 
high school for a period of at least two months 
prior to the date of the contest. The accom- 
panist may ve a pupil or a teacher in the 
school system except in the case of orchestra 


A GOOD PHOTOGRAPH 


with your application is necessary in 
securing a better position. It repre- 
sents you when you yourself cannot 
be present. Officials seldom consider 
credentials without a photo. 


A large photo is expensive, imprac- 
tical, and very easily lost. If you do 
not have small photos send a large 
one to the agency with whom you are 
registered or direct us, securely 


wrapped, together with $1.50 and we 
will have 25 reproductions made about 
24%” x 3%”, returning the original to 
you intact. 


Nan. co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











Publish a School Paper 


Our co-operative plan provides your 
school or class with your own mag- 
azine at a very low cost. -In fact a 
few ads or subscriptions will meet 
all expenses. 

Particulars and Samples Free 
Send the attached coupon for full par- 
ticulars and samples. Does not ob 
ligate you. 

The Nat. Religious Press, Grand Rapids, Mic. 
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when the same ruling applies as to all other 
contestants. 


2. Each contestant or group of contestants 
shall perform only the set number assigned 
to his event and class. 


3. Each school may present but one soloist 
for each event. (In voice this means three 
contestants—one for each classification) No 
one person may compete in more than one 
solo event, although any contestant may ap- 
pear in any number of group events. 


4. The Music Supervisor of each contesting 
school must send to the School of Music of 
the University of Wisconsin, two weeks be- 
fore the date of the contest, a certified list 
with the names of all the contestants and the 
vlass in which they are to compete, signed 
by the Principal of the high school and by 
the Music Supervisor. 


5. With the above list there shall be sent a 
check or a money order in payment of en- 
trance fees on the following basis: each solo 
event, one dollar; for each contestant in a 
group 25c. Make checks and orders payable 
to G. L. Gilbert, Bursar of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

6. Prizes. At the district contests, no 
prizes will be given but the award of first 
and second place will be made. The winner 
of the first place will be assured a place in 
the State Contest with the second place as 
alternate if so desired. 

At the State Contest trophies will be given 
for the first and second places with honor- 
able mention for third place. 

The scaie of marking and the schedule of 
championship points, at this time under re- 
vision, will be announced in the next issue 
uf the Journal. 

All music mentioned in the following 
schedules for Classes A and B, may be pur- 
chased either direct from the publishers or 
through Forbes-Meagher Co. or Hook Broth- 
ers Piano Company at Madison, Wisconsin. 

For further information, address Miss 
Aagot M. K. Borge, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee in Charge, School of Music, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Schedule of selections follows: 


Class A 


Girls Glee Club: Three parts, twelve to 
twenty-four voices inclusive; selection—My 
Love Dwelt in a Northern Land, by Elgar. 
Novello Edition—H. W. Gray Company, New 
York City. 

Boys Glee Club: four parts; twelve to 
twenty-four voices inclusive; Selection: Gyp- 
sy Life, by C. P. Scott. A. P. Schmidt & Co., 
New York City. Octavo No. 462. 

Mixed Chorus: sixteen to thirty-six voices 
inclusive; four parts, S A T B; Selection, 
Glorious Forever, Rachmaninoff, Boston Mu- 
sic Company, Boston. Series 27, No. 1080. 


Orchestra; Mirella Overture, by Gounod. 
Carl Fischer ed. 
Violin: Benedictus, by MacKenzie—Nov- 


ello ed. H. W. Gray Co., New York. 


Voice* : 
Soprano — Happy Song, Del Riego, by 
Chappel & Co., New York. 


Alto — The Morning Wind, Brans- 
combe, A. P. Schmidt & Co., New York. 
Boys Changed Voice — The _ Blind 


Ploughman, Clarke, Chappel & Co., N. Y. 
Piano 
Sonata F major, first movement, by Mo- 
zart. No 1 Schirmer ed. 


Class B 

Girls Glee Club: Three parts; eight to six- 
teen voices inclusive; Selection, Orpheus with 
his Lute, by German, Novello ed. H. W. Gray, 
New York City. 

Boys Glee Club: Four parts; eight to six- 
teen voices inclusive; Selection, Massa Dear, 
Dvorak, (Largo from New World Symphony) 
arranged by H. W. Loomis No. 116, C. C. 
Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Mixed Chorus: Twelve to twenty-four 
voices inclusive, S A T B; The Hope Carol, 
David Stanley Smith, C. C. Birchard & Co., 
Boston, Mass. May be found in Birchard’s 
Twice Fifty-Five Green Book. 

Orchestra: Andante from Surprise Sym- 
phony, Haydn and March Militaire, by Schu- 
bert both found in Program 1 of Symphony 
series, Silver Burdett and Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Violin: Adera‘ion, Borowski, Theodore 
Presser, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Voice*: 
Soprano—The Rose’s Cup, by Ward- 


Stephens, A. P. Schmidt & Co., New York. 
Alto—Daisies, by Hawley, G. Schirmer, 
New York. 
Boys Changed Voice—O, Heart of Mine, 
Galloway Presser & Co., Philadelphia. 


Piano: Sonata Opus 49, No. 2, First Move- 
ment, Beethoven. Schirmer Ed.—New York 
City. 


*The vocal solo to be sung in the key se- 
lected by contestant. 








The Book Shelf 


Junior Business Training—by F. G. Nichols, 

238 pp. American Book Co. 

A new idea in business training successfully 
worked out. Aims to give all students an un- 
derstanding of fundamental business princi- 
ples, an appreciation of the importance of 
thrift, an understanding of desirability of ac- 
quiring independence, a foundation for ad- 
vanced business courses, an ability to perform 
elementary clerical work, and aid in deter- 
mining what kind of life work to adopt. It 
seems to realize these aims. 














Some Observations on Secondary Commercial 
Education—by A. W. Welch—208 pp. Gregg 
Publishing Company. 

An informal but interesting study of com- 
mercial education by a teacher of fifteen years 
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of experience in private and public high 
schools. Well worth reading by administra- 
tors and by teachers of commercial subjects. 





— Business English in Correspondence— 
. P. Sorelle and H. A. Hagar—144 pp. 

Gr Bad Publishing Co. 

There is a place for “Business English” in a 
commercial course. It is idle to talk of gen- 
eral courses as alone sufficient. One doesn’t 
learn how to write business letters, adver- 
tisements, and the like by studying Addison. 
It requires highly specialized training. This 
book gives it clearly, definitely, and, we be- 
lieve, effectively. 


The Normal Mind—by W. 
pp. D. Appleton & Co. 
Dr. Burnham is Professor of Pedagogy and 

School Hygiene in Clark University. The sub- 

title of the book “an introduction to mental 

hygiene and the hygiene of school instruc- 
tion,” describes its general character. Dr. 

Burnham is a careful, painstaking writer 

rather than a brilliant one. His style is 

not dull, neither is it stimulating and en- 
tertaining. Furtherwore the book substance 
is largely made up of previous papers and 
addresses and of articles taken from the pages 
of the Pedagogical Seminary, so that the 
reader is likely to run across much material 
that he has read before in other places, 
Nevertheless, the book is one a school man 
should have on his shelf for reference. It is 
standard, up-to-date material in the mz-in. 

Much use is made of the modern psychological 

doctrine of the conditioned reflex, conditione | 

simulus, determining tendency, and sugges- 
tion. 





H. Burnham, 702 





The pupils of New London are issuing an 
interesting paper known as the Monday Morn- 
ing News. It is an excetlent piece of work 
and is unlike most high school papers in its 
make-up and contents. If parents read it— 
as they probably will—it should give them 
a pretty complete understanding of the school 
and its activities. 





The Nineteenth Manitowoc County Annual, 
issued by Lillian L. Chloupek, county super- 
intendent, is one of the most interesting and 
worth while reports that we have seen. It 
makes readable material that is often called 
dull and dry. We think it goes a long way 
in solving a problem of educational publicity. 





News Notes 











CALENDAR 


School Board Conven‘ion-——Madison, Feb. 5. 

Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association — 
Madison, Feb. 13-14. 

Department of Superintendence 
Cincinnati, Feb. 22-26. 

National Education Association, Indianapolis 
—June 26-July 4. 

World Federation of Educational Associa- 
tions—July 20-28, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Wisconsin Teachers’ Association—Milwaukee, 
Nov. 5-6-7. 

State Music Contest—Madison, May 14-15. 

Child Health Day—May 1. 

Peace Day—May 18. 


OBITUARY 
Elsie Snyder—New Butler. 
Stella Kelley—Clyman. 
R. K. Johnson—Randolph. 
Charlotte Richmond—Madison. 
W. L. Morrison—Redlands, California. 
Anne E. Edwards—Lancaster. 


N. E. A— 





Principal W. C. Giese of Racine has made 
an analysis of the records made by the twenty- 
five graduates of his high school in their first 
year at the University of Wisconsin. It was 
published in the local paper and is an effect- 
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THE 
STOUT 
INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 








A teacher training institution of ex- 
ceptional merit. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. A three year di- 
ploma course and a four year degree 
course. 
for the state. 
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A state school training teachers 
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ive answer to these critics in every town who 
say “Our pupils fail at the University.” 





No high school boy may represent the Spar- 
ta High School in any athletic event, in any 
contest, or hold any school office if he uses 
tobacco. This decision was made by the 
Board of Education and the Student-Teach- 
ers Council. 


In an address before the Fox River School- 
masters Club at Appleton, Principal O. F. 
Nixon of Green Bay said that it would be 
years before we had an adequate supply of 
trained teachers. He pointed out that over 
300,000 teachers in America had insufficient 
training to meet even the recognized mini- 
mum requirements. 


The high school at Onalaska was destroyed 
by fire Monday night, December 15. All 
school buildings should be fully insured. 


Bradford 


Mrs. Mary D. was guest of 
honor at a dinner given by the Kenosha Teach- 
ers Club. Mrs. Bradford now makes _ her 


home at St. Louis but she had come to Keno- 
sha to give the principal address at the laying 
of the corner-stone for the new high school. 
The teaching of piano in the publie schools 
at Kenosha will begin in the second semester 
under the direction of Edna Cameron, super- 


visor of music. The Miessner plan of instruc- 
tion will be followed. By this scheme twenty 
piano students may be handled in one group 
by the teacher. 


A case of unusual importance was decided 
in the circuit court at Eau Claire by Judge 
Wickham. Mr. W. A. King of Chippewa 
Falls brought suit to test the legality of a rule 
of the board making five years and three 
months the legal age for entrance to first 
grade. The judge held the rule to be un- 
reasonable and ordered Mr. King’s child to 
be placed in the first grade rather than the 
kindergarten. The rule was held to be il- 
legal because it did not conform to Sec. 40.29 
(3) of the statutes; and unreasonable because 
it discriminated against a child born in June, 
July, and August. This is an important case 
for all cities having kindergartens. We re- 
serve comment as an appeal to the Supreme 
Court may be taken. Superintendents and 
Boards should read Sec. 40.29 (3) of the school 
law. 


Supt. T. W. Gosling of Madison was elected 
president of the National Council of Teachers 
of English at its recent meeting in St. Louis. 


Gladys Wegel and Lester Mais, both mem- 
bers of the Manitowoc high school faculty, 
were married November 28, at the home of 
the bride’s parents in Fond du Lac. 











NATIONAL 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago 
EDUC 





LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 LE. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., 
Temple Chicago. 


‘ATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


At the Meeting of the Department of Superintendence in Cincinnati, February 22-26, 
we shall have Booth No. 104. 


Jackson Blwd., Chicago, 


Washington. 





Come to see us. 

















CLINTON, psa 


FREE REGISTRATION 





CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


37% 


C. E. Cozzens, Manager 


place good teachers in good positions at small expense to them. 


TERRITOR 


THE TWELVE CENTRAL STATES 
Also Colo., Mont., and Wyo. 














PATHFINDER 
NATIONAL xe 


The Pathfinder is the 
events paper published at the Nation’s Capital for 
teachers everywhere. 
Tells story of world’s news in interesting, understand- 
able way. You will like the Pathfinder. 


great illustrated current 
It is the Ford of the school 


There is no other paper 











like it for the teacher that wants to keep well informed or for use in 
class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your ques- 
tions and is a mine of information. Questionaire Contents Guide sug- 
gests the Current Events lessons. Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a 
year, but you can have one copy on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. 
Ask for current events circular and special rates forschoolclub copies. 
Address: THE PATHFINDER, 570 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
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By a close vote the city of Appleton reject- 
ed the plan to consolidate the four school dis- 
tricts of that city and bring the schools un- 
der the operation of the district plan. Ap- 
pleton is the only city in Wisconsin operating 
under the old school district plan. Another 
referendum is quite probable. 


Mabel Peterson and Burt Miller of the Wau- 
pun high school faculty were married No- 
vember 26 at Ripon. 


The new Lincoln school in La Crosse was 
dedicated Tuesday evening, December 11. 
This is a three story grade and Junior High 
School building with every modern conveni- 
ence. La Crosse in the last ten years has 
undertaken a building program which puts 
it in the front rank of Wisconsin cities. 


A most interesting story of the Washing- 
ton school in Racine appeared in a recent num- 
ber of the News-Journal of that city. Mrs. 
Dessie Scott Marshall was the first principal. 
T. E. Sanders is now in charge of the Wash- 
ington graded and Junior high schools. 


Mr. H. U. Wood, principal of the Franklin 
Junior High School, Racine, was recently 
elected president of the Kiwanis Club of that 
city. The isolation of the schoolmaster is rap- 
idly becoming a memory. 


A very successful meeting of the County 
Superintendents’ Association was held in 
Madison December 5. For the next year the 


following officers were elected: President, O. 
S. Morse, Fond du Lac County; Vice-presi- 
cent, Arthur Dietz, Waushara County; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Eleanor Wiseman, Eastern 
Dane County. A legislative committee con- 
sisting of Lillia E. Johnson, Eau Claire Coun- 
ty; R. B. Nolan, Richland County; and A. R. 
Thiede, Marathon County, was named. They 
are instructed to ask for legislation changing 
the compulsory attendance law for rural 
schools. 


The Wausau Local of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association is carrying out a program 
worthy of adoption by other units. During 
January, February, and March there wiil be 
meetings with class demonstrations, ad- 
dresses, and live discussions. Teachers liv- 
ing near the city have been invited to cooper- 
ate. 

Coach Thomas E. Jones has resigned as 
director of athletics in the University of Wis- 
consin. He will continue as professor of 
physical education and coach of track athlet- 
ics. In a statement to the Daily Cardinal, af- 
ter his resignation, he said, “I feel that my 
resignation will give relief to a great deal of 
criticism which has been heaped upon the de- 
partment, and if my going out will make 
things better I am glad to do it for the best 
interests of athletics at Wisconsin.”’ In an 
editorial, the Cardinal praised Coach Jones 
highly, saying in part, ‘‘The heartiest good 
will should go out to Tom Jones in return. 
We should feel that he is with us in doing the 
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best in his judgment and his power for the 
university. He knows only too well that a 
school cannot do _ well in athletics or 
in anything else if it is divided against itself. 
There must be unity, and to preserve the 
sacred unity, Coach Jones was willing to give 
up his position.”’ 


At the meeting of the Supervising Teach- 
ers’ Association held at Madison, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Clara 
Habernicht, Western Dane County; Vice- 
president, Arthur Collar, Outagamie County; 
Secretary-treasurer, Marie Ellegard, Brown 
County. Miss Inez Halstead of Milwau- 
kee County was chosen a3 editor of the 
Association Exchange. This group of work- 
ers is probably doing more for rural educa- 
tion than any other agency in America. It is 
quiet, unobtrusive, but effective. Some day 
the real worth of these educaiional mission- 
aries will be appreciated by even the politic- 
ally minded members of a County Board. 

An extensive educational campaign in Dane 
County, and perhaps all of Wisconsin, in be- 
half of a legislative measure authorizing a 
nine months’ rural school year and making 
attendance compulsory is planned by the 
Dane County Federation of Parent-Teachers’ 
Associations and Mothers’ Clubs. The fed- 
eration’s legislative committee reported its 
plans to the executive committee and the lat- 
ter voiced its approval. Members of the leg- 
islative committee are: Mrs. Milo K. Swan- 





ton, Madison, Chairman; Mrs. Archie Lori- 
mer, Stoughton; and Emma Baker, Colum- 
bus. 





A patent has been granted Prof. A. W. 
Burr on a model for building fireplaces, the 
fireplace of the forefathers that gave out heat 
and not smoke. A score or more fireplaces 
have already been built, without a failure, 
from drawings or models furnished by Pro- 
fessor Burr, and he has long been known 
among his friends as an expert in curing de- 
fective fireplaces. The application for the pat- 
ent was filed nearly three years ago, so far 
behind is the patent office in its work. 


The new County Rural Normal at Sheboy- 
gan Falls was dedicated Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 3, with appropriate ceremonies. This is 
a very fine and modern building of which 
Sheboygan county has every reason to feel 
proud. 





The Friday evening address at the meeting 
of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to be held in Madison February 13-14 
will be given by John F. Sinclair. Mr. Sin- 
clair is often spoken of as the ‘“‘Van Loon of 
Finance.” His syndicated articles are the 
most popular in America. His style of writ- 
ing and speaking is quite similar to that of 
Glenn Frank. The program of this meeting 
is being arranged by President A. M. Royce. 
It promises to be a most interesting one. 








Parker Teachers’ Agency 








In its twenty-second year. 
State licensed and operated. 
Managed by Experienced Educators, 


Register Early 


A special enrollment offer for this month 
without the usual advanced enrollment fee. 
Get in line for the early vacancies. 

A postal request will bring youthe particulars. 





14 S. Carroll St. 


Madison, Wis. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS--- 
PROJECT EDITION 


is a complete educational project, covering the entire field of elementary 
education, from the Kindergarten to the eighth grade inclusive. It consists of 
Methods, Material, Plans and Devices prepared by the nations best known 
educators and teaching authorities. METHODS is the only complete pro- 
fessional help ever prepared for the exclusive use of teachers. The 
names of the men and women who prepared the work are ample guarantee 
of its helpfulness. 


Zhe prime mission of METHODS is to furnish the teacher with the 
same calibre of professional help that the doctor, the lawyer, the clergy- 
man and members of, other professions have long enjoyed. As evi- 
denced by signed questionaires sent in by hundreds of teachers from the 
state of Wisconsin, this work helps the teacher to systematize his work, en- 
ables him to get better results from the same amount of effort, and furnish- 
es an ideal source from which to get complete Type Studies, Projects, and 
Source Material prepared for the exclusive use of the teacher. 


There are also departments of a cultural nature, which, if properly 
studied will give the teacher that degree of culture that brings self-con- 
fidence. Such departments are—Community Civics, Thrift, Vocational 
guidance, Tests and Measurements, Personal and Community Hygiene, 
Character Building and others. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS—PROJECT EDITION is not an en- 
cyclopedia—not an alphabetically arranged reference work. It is a profes- 
sional work for teachers only. You will be called upon by people who are 
or have been public school teachers, who can show you the application of 
METHODS to your particular needs. 


WE HAVE NO “GIVE AWAYS” NOR ANY CURRENT EVENT 
BOOKLETS TO SELL YOU OVER A PERIOD OF YEARS. 


Yours professionally, 


SCHOOL METHODS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





























Here Are Real Helps for Teachers 


BUILT-UP POSTERS 





This is an original idea in posters, and one 
that is very popular. The series consists of 
ten sheets of 9 x 12 heavy construction paper 
upon which are -printed the full outline of 
the poster to be built up. Each set also in- 
cludes sheets of various colors of coated 
paper printed with outlines. 

Bach color is cut out and mounted in the 
indicated place on the construction paper. 
No. 600. Child Life Built-Up Posters, 

mounts and colored paper 
for 10 attractive pictures, 
complete with directions, in 
envelope. Set postpaid .... $0.50 
No. 601. ie Built-Up Posters, same 
yle. Set postpaid 
No. 602. Bird’ Built-Up Posters, 
style. Set postpaid ........ .50 


1925 CALENDAR PADS 


The cover of these 1925 pads is printed in 
beautiful colors. The pad is to be pasted to 
an appropriate colored design, thus produc- 
ing an attractive and useful calendar for the 
year. 


No. Size about Dozen Hundred 
1 1 inechx14% inch ee Yk $0.18 $1.20 
2 Be. i wee ben 1.45 


% 
Prices Are Postpaid 


SILENT READING SEAT WORK 


This material consists of two sets, each 
containing 6 of the best known stories and 
tales in general use in lower educational cir- 
cles. Each story is represented by black sil- 
houette illustrations printed upon tough 
manila stock together with three simple sen- 
tences applicable to the illustrations. Each 
story is packed complete in an envelope and 
the six envelopes are in durable box. 

No. 8295—Set 1. The Three Bears, The 
Bears’ Bowls, The Bears’ Chairs, The Bears’ 
Little Spider’s First Web, Chicken 


No. 8296—Set 2. The Little Red Hen, Lit- 
tle Black Sambo, Three Billy Goats Gruff, 
The Boy and the Goat, The Pancake, Three 
Little Pigs. Price per set, $.30 


IDEAL LARGE TYPE LETTER 
CARDS 


The cards are printed in a large bold face 
type on light gray, 6-ply, strong cardboard. 
The capitals are on cards 1 inch square, and 
the small letters on cards % x 1 inch. The 
large type and heavy board makes this a 
most satisfactory set for the use of the 
younger pupils. The thickness of the card- 
board makes it easy to pick up a card and 
they will last much longer than the sets 
printed on lighter board. Each set contains 
a large assortment of both capitals and small 
letters, also punctuation marks. Put up in 
a neat, strong box. 

No. 248 ....Per box, $.25; Dozen boxes, $2.50. 


SEAT WORK IN STORY FORM 





An interesting set of primer story ques- 
tions and answers for seat work -occupation. 
The teacher will find that these cards: Make 
the child think—Provide a vocabulary test— 
Make 4a silent reading test—Teach story form 
and many other features. There are 10 cards 
in a set, put up in envelope, size 7 x 10 inches. 
Per set, postpaid ........ ee ere $.28. 


BUSY WORK STENCILS 


These are very simple outline pictures per- 
forated on bond paper, 5 by 6 inches, for 
making sewing cards, patterns for drawing 
or coloring, illustrated reading lessons, and 
other busy work. There are twenty designs 
in each set. 


SIC’; POT VSt; PORTDALA. .c.ccvvescovdvows $.12. 


Our ‘‘Guide To School Equipment’’ Contains 


Many More Helps. 


Send For A Free Copy. 
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